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A short time after our Lord’s ascension into heaven, 
while the disciples remained in Jerusalem, Peter and John 
went, one afternoon, about three o’clock, (that being the 
hour of prayer,) into the temple. And asthey were going 
in, they saw a lame man, who had been a cripple from his 
birth; and who was laid every day by his friends at the 
gate of the temple, that he might ask alms of the people 
who went into the temple. 

When the cripple saw Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, he asked them to give him something. 

Then Peter, fastening his eyes on him, with John, said, 
Look on us. And he gave earnest attention to them, ex- 
pecting to receive something fromthem. Then Peter said, 
Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, give I 
thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk ! 

And he took him by the right hand, and lifted him up; 
and immediately his feet and ancle bones received strength, 
and he leaping up, stood and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God. 

And all the people saw him walking, and praising God ; 
and they knew that it was he, which sat for alms at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple; and they were filled with 
wonder and amazement at that which had happened unto 
him. And as the lame man which was healed, held Pe- 
ter and John, all the people ran together unto them inthe 
porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE DEFORMED. 


On a warm summer evening, after a day of intense heat, 
the young ladies of Mrs. B.’s boarding school, were stroll- 
ing through. the pleasant garden connected with their 
house. Some were walking arm in arm, conversing ear- 
nestly ; others, by their peals of laughter, showed that 
something very amusing was the subject of their conversa- 
tion. One cluster of girls, older than the rest, were stand- 
ing near the house, and their remarks about a new schol- 
ar, who had that day come among them, were as follows. 

“I did really pity the poor thing when Mrs. Brown 
showed her into the school room. She looked so confus- 
ed, and embarrassed,” said one of the girls. 



































ST. PETER CURING THE CRIPPLE. 


‘* Yes,” replied another, ‘‘ She seemed to dread meeting 
so many girls, and I don’t wonder; she is so wretchedly 
deformed. But do you know girls, who she is in mourn- 
ing for?” 

** Her mother, I believe; so Mrs. Brown said the day 
before she came,” one of the girls replied. ‘‘ And she 
told us, besides, that her father died when she was three 
years old. 

“Oh! how I pity her!’ exclaimed Emma Stanley, one 
of the younger scholars, who had just joined the group. 
** But I think I shall love her, she has such a pleasant face, 
and looks so gentle.” 

**Oh no doubt you will love her. You love everybody; 
but I fear you will be the only one,” replied Anna Bell, 
one of the oldest scholars, who was remarkable for her 
great beauty, haughty manners, and disagreeable temper. 
‘“* For my part, I never could love such a looking object. 
I am sure, if I had such a figure, I should prefer to hide 
myself at home, than to come to a large boarding school.” 

Hiow little did the proud girl who had last spoken know 
what a wound she was inflicting upon the feelings of the 
poor young creature, who had unintentionally heard this 
conversation. Lucy Allen, the subject of these remarks, 
had seated herself by the open window looking out upon 
the garden. The woodbine and honeysuckle creeping 
over the lattice by the window, screened her from the view 
of the girls in the garden; and she thus heard their con- 
versation. Poor Lucy! She had felt lonely and sad, be- 
fore, and wished, oh, how earnestly! that she were with 
her mother in the grave; but now she felt bitterly her 
friendless position, and the heartlessness of her compan- 
ions, and thought how gladly would she return to her 
home, and never leave it again. But, alas! she had no 
home. The house, where she had lived from childhood, 
was sold, and inhabited by strangers. Her uncle, her 
only guardian, was travelling in Europe, and she must re- 
main where she was, till his return; perhaps two years 
would pass before she could leave Mrs. Brown’s. 

As Lucy thought of all these things, she covered her 
face with her hands, and the warm tears fell rapidly upon 
the book she held before her. Could her mother have 
looked upon her then, she would have wept with her child, 
and she would have whispered to her words df comfort. 1 
know not but the thought of her mother came to Lucy’s 
mind, for she opened the book she held, and read in it, till 
she became calm. That book washer mother’s; marked 
with her name, and she had given it to Lucy before her 








death. There were many passages marked in it, and a few 
words written in the margin. One verse which Lucy of- 
ten read, was‘this: ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted,” and the few words, “‘ Remem- 
ber this, my daughter,” were traced with a trembling 
hand on the margin. And as Lucy looked at those words, 
she determined to bear without complaining all that she 
should meet with, however hard it might be. 

There was one thing, for which Lucy was very thank- 
ful. When she went to her room for the night, she found 
that little Emma Stanley who had spoken so lovingly of 
her in the garden, was to be her room-mate. Emma was 
a lovely child, and she seemed determined to put Lucy in 
good spirits. She said Mrs. Brown had promised to take 
all the scholars the next day to a beautiful wood, where 
there were wild flowers in abundance. ‘ And of course 
you will go with us,’ said the happy child. “For you 
must be fond of flowers; I see it in your face.” 

Lucy kissed the little chatter-box, and felt happier than 
she had for many a day, in thinking of Emma’s affection- 
ate words. But when the morrow came, a severe head- 
ache made it impossible for Emma to join her companions 
in the proposed walk. It was a severe disappointment to 
the poor child; and she looked so sad, that Lucy. deter- 
mined to remain with her. The party had all assembled 
in the school room, ready for their walk, when Mrs. 
Brown looking around and not seeing Lucy, said: “‘Where 
is Miss Allen, I suppose, of course, she will join us,” 

‘* She says she prefers to remain with Emma, who has 
a violent headache ;” replied one of the girls. 

“Tam sorry to lose her company; but this is one trait 
of Miss Allen’s character, and I think if some of my schol- 
ars were as self forgetful as she is, they would indeed be 
improved. Her deformity seems only to have sweetened 
her temper.” 

The girls looked around upon each other, and thought 
of their conversation the day before. Anna Bell seemed 
to remember her unkind remarks, and looked as if she 
would not for the world have Mrs. Brown heaf them. 

When, the party returned that evening, they found 
Emma much worse, Lucy had been with her all day, and 
had amused her by telling her stories, and singing the 
songs she had learned of her mother, but towards night 
she became very feverish, and Mrs. Brown thought it ne- 
cessary to send for a physician. The next morning she 
was still worse, and the severe pain in her head increased. 
Lucy did not leave her; but was constantly bathing her 
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head, and handing her some cooling drink. It seemed as 
if Emma could not baar to lose sight for a moment of her 
gentle nurse, and she looked so grateful for every atten- 
tion, that Lucy was fully repaid for her care. But the 
most tender care which Lucy could give, was unable to 
ward off a severe illness from her little pet. A brain fe- 
ver of the most severe kind, was pronounced by the physi- 
cian to have sized upon her, and the greatest care must be 
used to keep her quiet. Lucy, ever by her bedside, watch- 
ed over her as if she had been a sister. Once, when the 
fever was at its crisis, the physician said he feared she 
could not live, and then, for the first time, Lucy felt how 
much she would gladly do, if her life could only be spared, 
and she prayed earnestly, that the sorrow of losing her 
only friend might be averted from her. - - 
The crisis passed; and Emma was out of danger. Slow- 
ly but surely she gained strength, and by degress the 
bloom of health returned. Mr. Stanley a man of great 
wealth, had heard of his daughter’s illness, and hastened 
to her. He reached the village where he met the physi- 
cian, who told him that she was out of danger. He also 
informed him that he considered her recoyery owing, in a 
great measure, to the careful nursing and attention of a 
young girl who had been like a mother to her. ; 
The feelings of Emma’s father can hardly be described. 
He found his daughter still very weak, but improving every 


day. He had no other child, and Emma was his pet, his 
darling. To have lost her would have been a death blow 
to him. His gratitude to Lucy knew no bounds, for he 


considered her, the preserver of his child. ; 

At the close of the summer term, Mr. Stanley determin* 
ed to take Emma home with him. But there was one dif- 
ficulty in the way. At the bare thought of separation from 
Lucy, Emma was so distressed, that Mr. Stanley deter- 
mined to see if he could not induce Lucy to return with 
them. He wrote to her uncle accordingly, and received 
a letter from him saying, that if ].ucy could be happy, he 
had noobjection to her returning home with him. — 

It was a happy day for Emma when she started with her 
father and her “ darling Lucy,” as she called her, for her 
pleasant home. And when Lucy found herself in the de- 
lightful house of the Stanlys, she did not feel the want of 
her own home. Like a daughter was she beloved, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley, and Emma always said that she loved 
her sister Lucy better than anybody else, except her fa- 
ther and mother. The girls of Mrs. Brown’s school often 
speak of Lucy; but not as “ the deformed,” they only 
think of her as the loveliest girl they ever had among them. 

W. D. 








Sabbath) School. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INFIDEL. 


The writer of this was called about mid-day to visit a 
young man in the Jast moments of life. He was a pro- 
fessed infidel, aud refused any spiritual aid or the services 
of a minister. On entering the room, the scene was truly 
awful; the young man was dying—near the bed sat his» 
widowed mother and sisters. He was struggling to hide 

_ his fears, and appear calm and collected, in the conflict 
with death. 

As I approached him; the window was slightly opened 
to admit sufficient light; he turned toward the window, 
and as his eye for a moment rested on me—it was only a 
moment, however, for he as quickly turned away with his 
face toward the wall—he seemed determined to prevent 
my conversing with him. 1 took his hand, he withdrew 
it; I asked him to look at me, and talk about his latter 
end ; he groaned and hid himself beneath the bedclothes. 
Again I held his hand, and by gentle force turned him to- 
ward me. His countenance was intelligent, his features 
good; his appearance indicated twenty or twenty-one 
years of age. 

‘** Shall I pray with you, my friend ?” 

** No, no,” said he; ‘I don’t believe in prayer.” 

‘“* Shall I read a portion of God’s holy word ?” 

‘No; O! don’t worry me; I don’t believe the Bible. 
Why add to my sufferings with such things? I tell youl 
am an infidel, and all I ask is, to be left alone.” 

** Do you know you are dying, my young friend ?” 

“Yes, I know it well enough-—l never shall see that 
sun rise or set again—I wish it was over—I wish I was 
dead—I wish you would leave me—I did not send for 
you—mother, mother, send this man away; itis useless to 
talk with me.” 

**O, my boy!” cried the almost heart-broken mother, 
‘do listen to the word of truth. You will soon be beyond 
its reach—you are fast hastening tothe judgment! O, my 
child, it is a fearful thing to meet God unprepared !” 

Her sobs choked her utterance. I knelt by his side, 
and prayed for God’s spirit to bring the wanderer back. 
He rolled and tossed in his bed, and constantly interrupt- 
ed me during prayer; I then read from the Bible such 
verses as I thought would lead his mind to right reflec- 
tion. He hid his face, placed his fingers in his ears, and 
begged me to desist, and groaned so audibly as to alarm 
those in the room. After several ineffectual attempts to 
get him into conversation, I rose to leave the room. As 
I passed toward the door I grasped his hand, and said, 
“Farewell, my friend.” He raised his eyes towards me, 
and seemed to be willing to listen. 

“ Suppose,’’ said I, “ we were on board a ship together, 
and in some violent storm the ship was wrecked—I had 
secured a plank, and, as I clung to it for safety, refused 
to let you take hold. What would you think of me?” 
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“ Think of you!” said he; “I would think you were a 
selfish wretch.” 

“We have been wrecked—here (pointing to the Bible) 
is the plank on which I rest; the billows of death are rid- 
ing over you; and will you lay hold before it is forever too 
late? Before you is the shoreless ocean of eternity; the 
voice of mercy may yet be heard. Turn you, for why 
will ye die? Your infidelity is no security for sucha 
storm. Think of your Saviour—O, look to him as your 
only staff, your only sure support.” 

He kept my hand; the tear started in his eye; his 
whole soul was centred in the gaze of agony. ‘“‘ It is too 
late, too late; there is no mercy, no hope for me; I am 
lost, for ever lost!” 

Before the sun set his soul was in eternity; gone to the 
audit. At twelve yearvof age, he left the Sabbath School, 
commenced his apprenticeship, associated with infidelity, 
and drank the poison; at twenty summoned to the bar of 
God, without a ray of light to cheer the darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death. Young man, think of this 
sad story ; flee from sin to holiness and God. 

[S. S. Advocate. 


History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 38.] 5 
Cuartes I. 
Crowned 1625.—Beheaded 1649. 


Charles I. came to the throne with a peaceful and flour- 
‘ishing kingdom ; but with high notions of the royal pre- 
rogative, at a time when the spirit of liberty was roused 
among the people. He was at first burdened with a for- 
eign war, to support the claims of his brother-in-law to the 
Palatinate ; but the parliament instead of voting him sup- 
plies, presented a petition, complaining of his favorite, the 
duke of Buckingham, and asking a redress of grievances, 
for which he dissolved them; and resorted to arbitrary 
taxes and forced laws, which still further exasperated the 
people. His armies were unsuccessful against Spain ; and 
he called a new parliament to grant supplies, which they 
refused to do, unless their grievances were first redressed; 
and he encroached still further upon their liberties, by 
imprisoning some of their members, and finally dissolving 
them. He now resorted again to his arbitrary measures 
for raising money, and imprisoned some of the wealthy 
citizens, who refused his exactions. In this state of af- 
fairs, he was led by Buckingham into a war with France, 
in which the duke, who commanded the expedition was 
entirely unsuccessful ; and a third parliament was called. 
This parliament insisted on a law that should secure the 
nation against the arbitrary taxes, which the king had lev- 
ied without the consent of parliament, to which he was 
compelled to assent. Having gained this point, they went 
on to state other grievances, when the king to get rid of 
the matter, closed the session. But at the next session, 
he found them no less untractable ; and determined to dis- 
solve them. But, as the speaker of the house of commons 
was about to inform them of the king’s commands, two 
sturdy men, Hollis and Valentine, held him in his chair, 
till a brief but firm remonstrance was passed. Charles 
had mistaken the temper of the nation, when he under- 
took to govern by despotic power, a people who had begun 
to feel that they were men. Hollis and Valentine, with 
Sir John Elliot, were mulcted in heavy fines and imprison- 
ed; but they had the sympathies of the people. 

In-the midst of these troubles, the duke of Buckingham, 
who was regarded as the author of the king’s measures, 
wag assassinated. But the king’s measures still continued 
the same. However, he made peace with France and 
Spain, and devoted himself to the internal affairs of the 
state. He appointed as his ministers the earl of Strafford, 
who supported his extreme notions in the state, and Laud, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, who maintained the 
extreme views of the high church party. Both these ap- 
pointments were exceedingly unpopular; for the liberties 
of tbe people were too well understood to bring matters 
back to the despotic reign of Henry VIII; and Puritan- 
ism prevailed too extensively among the people to think of 
ever making them conform to the rites and ceremonies 
imposed upon them by the court and the bishops. But 
Laud not only attempted to enforce every thing that had 
been established by Elizabeth, but to introduce new forms, 
more and more resembling the ceremonies of Popery, 
which were odious to the nation. The king, led on by 
Laud, was ready to stake his crown and his head, to main- 
tain the episcopal form of church government, the wear- 
ing of surplices, and other ceremonies. And all clergy- 
men, who refused to perform the ceremonies required, 
were turned out of their pulpits. The king tired of par- 
liaments, determined not to call another. The Star- 
Chamber Court, exercised arbitrary power, and fined and 
imprisoned at their pleasure those whoremonstrated against 
those arbitrary proceedings. Priune, a lawyer, Burton a 
minister, and Bastwick, a physician, for writing against 
the ceremonies of the church, were sentenced by this 
court, to pay a fine of $20,000 each, to stand in the pillo- 
ry, to have their ears cut off, and to be imprisoned for life. 
Such proceedings could not fail to rouse the indignation 
of a nation just awakening to the consciousness of its 
rights. ‘The Puritans, in search of religious liberty, be- 
gan to emigrate to America. But just as Oliver Crom- 
well, Sir Thomas Haseling, and John Hampden was em- 
barking, the king stopped them. 

















But, as if he had not enough to do at home, the king 


determined to establish bishops and the liturgy in Scot- 
Jand, where both had always been odious.» This gave rise 
to the solemn league and covenant, by which the Scotch, 
who were Presbyterians, boynd themselves by a solemn 
covenant, to support each other in rooting out popery and 
prelacy. The insurrection became general all over the 
country ; in consequence of which, the king put himself 
at the head of 20,000 men, to quell it. But, before a 
stroke was struck, a treaty of peace was signed, and the 
king disbanded his army. It was not long, however, be- 
fore both parties were in arms again. 

After trying every expedient to raise money by arbitra- 
ry exactions, the king was obliged at last to call another 
parliament. But, instead of granting him supplies, they 
impeached his prime minister, the Earl of Strafford, of 
high treason, and obtained his execution. ‘They also ar- 
rested archbishop Laud, on the same charge, and commit- 
ted hi to prison. Having removed these two men out 
of the way, they stripped the crown of nearly all power, 
and abolished the two odious courts of High Commission 
and Star Chamber. In the midst of these troubles, the Pa- 
pists of Ireland rose against the Protestants, and massa- 
cred, as some accounts say, from 150,000 to 200,000; or, 
as others estimate more moderately, 40,000, of all ages, 
men, women and children. And an army of 20,000 men 
was raised, which threatened to invade England. 

The parliament now began to attack episcopacy, in con- 
sequence of which the bishops retired from parliament, 
and protested against the validity of any laws, that should 
be passed without them; for which the house of lords 
charged them with treason, and expelled them from par- 
liament. In the midst of this excitement, the king, by his 
arbitrary attempts to arrest the proceedings, exasperated 
the people more and more against him; and at length he 
and the parliament came to an open rupture, and the lat. 
ter united with the Scots, and entered into their solemn 
league and covenant. It was this parliament that called the 
Westminisier Assembly, which prepared the “ Shorter 
Catechism.” 

But, the majority of the Puritans, had not yet obtained 
the true idea of religious liberty. Urged on by the Scots, 
they attempted to bring the whole nation to embrace Pres- 
bytery instead of Prelacy, and to bind them down as 
strongly to the Presbyterian form of government, as 
Charles had to Episcopacy. But a large and influential 
portion of the nation was attached to the Congregational 
form of church government; and they contended for lib- 
erty of conscience. While these things were in progress, 
an army had been raised by parliament, and placed under 
the command of Lord Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. The 
latter had raised a regiment of religious men, who were 
contending for the rights of conscience, who every where 
proved invincible; and after several severely contested 
battles, the king’s army was completely shattered and 
broken up; and he threw himself into the hands of the 
Scots, who had an army in the kingdom, and they deliv- 
ered him up to parliament. The army, now being victo- 
rious, began to dread the tyranny of parliament; and asa 
majority of them were for religious freedom, they found 
the yoke of Presbytery as heavy to bear as that of Prelacy; 
and like jealousy was felt of the army by parliament. 
However, the army marched to London, and drove out of 
parliament the strong Presbyterian party, and made what 
was left completely subservient to their will. It is but 
just, however, to say, that having exposed their lives to 
overthrow one tyranny, we could hardly expect them to 
lay down their arms with the prospect of submitting to 
another equally galling to their consciences. In the midst 
of these exciting scenes, a commission was appointed for 
the trial of the king for high treason; and he was pro- 
nounced guilty and beheaded. The histories of this pe- 
riod, are generally written by prejudiced parties, so that it 
is with great difficulty that we can now form a correct 
judgment, concerning the conduct of either. N. 








Learning. 





ORIGINAL, 


A RESOLUTE MIND. 


Marcia Southgate was the first scholar in school. Noth- 
ing impeded her progress ; it seemed like magic that one 
person could conquer everything. Latin, mathematics, 
the usual English studies, all yielded to her, and without 
any apparent effort, she won prize after prize, when more 
than once it had seemed in the grasp of an elder school 
mate, and one who was diligent and uniformly studious. 
This, the teacher was perfectly aware, was not a part of 
Marcia’s character, and he had marvelled at many a fine 
recitation from her, when nine tenths of the forenoon, he 
had seen that she was not attending to her lesson, and 
knew that she rarely looked into a text book out of school 
hours, but would be either engaged in some wild sport, or 
absorbed in some work of history or poetry. 

Her character interested him, yet he could not reveal 
it, through fear of being deemed partial. There was so 
much about her unlike all the others. It would seem to 
him as if she stood fifty times on the edge of disobedience 
to some law of the school, but still she was careful never 
to approach the precipice. So she escaped, when others 
less reckless, but more careless, would go too near, and 
thus receive the reward of their temerity. 

One fine afternoon, late in autumn, Marcia’s teacher 
was passing by her house. As he looked towards it, he 














perceived his pupil at the extremity of the garden with a 
long pole in her hand, her bonnet fallen off, her rich hair 
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hung over her shoulders, and her face flushed with exer- 
ise; she was looking eagerly upward, and trying to bal- 
nnce the pole to reach something far up among the upper- 
most branches. Unconscious that any one was observing 
her, she continued her exertions, occasionally striking the 
branches on which a few leaves still remained. She had 
succeeded in removing all these faded remnants of its sum- 
mer glory from the tree, save one leaf, and unable to dis- 
Jodge it from its hold, she made effort after effort without 
success. 

At length, with an impatient gesture, she exclaimed, 
“T will have it. It shall come down!” and again and 
again, the long pole was guided with a strong hand among 
the boughs to make fresh attacks upon the solitary leaf 
that hung trembling in its loneliness. That it remained 
there was a matter of surprise, but the persevering girl 
had resolved she would have it, and redoubled her efforts. 

The teacher leaned on the, fence, and watched with in- 
tense interest the result. For a half hour did Marcia 
struggle to release the leaf from its hold, which the re- 
peated frosts had made insecure, and after a pause of a 
few moments, during which she sat on the ground and 
laid her head against the tree, she rose and repeated her 
strokes. Suddenly, the companionless leaf was seen glid- 
ing gently among the branches, and fell at Marcia’s feet! 

“‘T have it! I said I would have it, and I have con- 
quered,” exclaimed Marcia, triumphantly, and gathering 
up the leaf and her bonnet, she threw the pole aside, and 
turned towards the house. 

It was not until that moment, she espied Mr. Green- 
wood ; a slight flush overspread her face, then faded away, 
and she advanced towards him, with her usual frankness. 

‘“* Marcia, may I ask why you have been making all that 
effort, and expending so much strength upon that which 
seemed to afford you so little reward,” inquired her 
teacher. 

“Nothing, sir, only that I came into the garden and 
finding that tree the only one that retained its leaves, I 
have spent two hours in striking them off. I was determin- 
ed I would—that is all, it was a matter of amusement at 
first, but I found it was to cost me labor to accomplish it.” 

** And how did you find yourself able to succeed when 
it seemed so difficult a task, and one I should not care to 
undertake.” 

“TI do not know, sir, only that I resolved I would, as I 
said at first. I concentrated all my strength upon it, even 
to the last leaf.” 

A thought seemed suddenly to flash upon Mr. Green- 
wood. He was silent a moment. 

“‘ Marcia,” said he, earnestly, “‘ how is it you succeed 
in all your lessons, and have won the Latin prize as well 
as the English one, the last quarter, when there are oth- 
ers so much more industrious, and more studious than 
yourself?” 

“IT am ashamed sir, to say, that I am a troublesome 
scholar. I know it. I cannot help knowing it, but yet I 
never mean to have a poor lesson at all events, for my fa- 
ther would feel so unhappy, if I were unfaithful to my 
studies, and [I will learn them, if I do not have but half an 
hour to accomplish it. So I bend my mind to it,,and line 
by line I fix in my memory resolutely, and my lesson is 
learned as well as if I bestowed more time on it. It is 
my nature to do this, that is all I can say.” 

Mr. Greenwood listened; he remembered Marcia’s 
words, and for eighteen years he watched the progress of 
his pupil. Concentration of all her energies on one point, 
gave her great power and many victories, and he often 
and often thought of the battle with the lonely leaf. Much 
more could I tell you of Marcia, but I wish to impress on 
the minds of my young friends that almost any obstacle 
can be overcome by a resolved will, and a determined, 
concentrated effort. M. R. T. 








ORIGINAL, 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. V. 


It is a long time since the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion heard any thing from Mr. Cummings’ school. But 
the exercise has been continued, as before, and his pupils 
know “‘ how to talk,” very much better than they did when 
the plan was first adopted. We shall send to the Com- 
panion, a few of these exercises, without reference to the 
order of their occurrence. 

Mr. Cummings had announced for the next afternoon, 
an examination of words wrongly used for others of simi- 
lar sound. We copy a few of the specimens brought in. 
George Sanborn was first called upon. He inquired 
whether it was proper to say eminent danger. Mr. Cum- 
mings replied that very many persons used the expression, 
and some even defended its correctness; but that immi- 
nent meaning threatening was the word intended to be 
used with the word danger. James Lary, what is your 
example? ‘‘ The mail-carrier drove two horses tantrum.” 
Father wished me to ask you, if it should not be tandem. 
The latter is right, and the other wrong, in that conversa- 
tion. Tantrum means a strange freak. The next in or- 
der read. ‘‘The people in B are very hospital to 
strangers.” It should be hospitable. 
difference in the meaning of the two words? They'soon 
found the proper definition of each, but little Peter Jameson 
thought, at first, that a hospital was a kind of State prison. 
The next. ‘ Uncle French is a very sociable man. Moth- 
er says it should be social. It is not improper to use the 
word sociable in that way—although, perhaps, the other 
may be a little more common. Both are correct, and they 
have the same meaning. 

What have you to-day, Samuel? Old Capt. Bentley 








Who can tell the. 





said the other day, after the fire on Fort-hill, that if the 
engines had come a little sooner, they might have distin- 
guished the fire. He meant extinguished. The boys felt 
inclined to laugh at the mistake of the old gentleman, but 
Mr. Cummings checked them, saying, that Mr. Bentley 
had not, when he was young, the same opportunities to 
learn “how to talk,’ which they now had, and that 
they must always respect the aged, and never ridicule 
their failings. 

Should we tell old people when they make mistakes, if 
we do it kindly, asked Edwin Pickard? 

The circumstances must be very rare, indeed, that 
would justify children in making any criticisms upon the 
manners, or mode of speaking, of persons much older than 
themselves, especially in their presence. You might, for 
your own benefit, inquire into the propriety of this or that 
expression, but never in a spirit of self-conceit, as if you 
knew more than they, and wished to impress them with 
the idea of your superiority. Such lads are not beloved. 

L. F. 








Religion. 
STORY FOR LITTEE GIRLS. 


A few years since, a protracted meeting was held in a 
town in the State of Vermont, in which a little girl expe- 
rienced religion. As she was then going to the district 
school, one day, during the intermission at noon, she took 
three other little girls, and went to a neighbor’s house, and 
asked if she might have a prayer-meeting in one of his 
rooms. On being refused the use of the room, from some 
cause, she said to her schoolmates, we must have a prayer 
meeting somewhere, and added that they must go into the 
woods, near the school-house, and find a good place, and 
have the meeting there. She accordingly went to the 
woods, and after finding a suitable place, addressed her 
playmates as follows: ‘‘ When Ikneel down, you must all 
kneel down ; wheu I try to pray, you must all try to pray: 
and when I try to believe, you must all try to believe.’ 
And then they knelt down before their Maker, and tried 
to pray and believe in Christ, who had said, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to’come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” And God verified the 
promise, “‘ I Jove them that love me; and those that seek 
me early, shall find me.” They were made happy in the 
enjoyment of that love, which passeth all understanding. 

Little girls, God has said to each of you, ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” When you 
read this little story, I hope you will go and do as these 
little girls did, that you may be saved from your sins, and 
prepare for the service of God here, and to dwell with 
Christ in the eternal world, where you may see him as he 
is, and be like Him. Remember that many who were 
comparatively innocent little girls, as you are now, have 
been ruined by sin; and their friends have suffered inex- 
pressible anguish, while they have seen them in the broad 
way that leads to death. 














Descriptive. 
CELEBRATION IN SALEM. 


[Correspondence of the Traveller.] 


Salem, July 3, 1847. 

This quiet little city has been in a hubbub for some 
days, men, women and children running to and fro, gath- 
ering evergreens, oak leaves and flowers, and making pre- 
parations for this grand gala day. A more pleasant and 
desirable morning for the occasion could not have been 
had, cool, but beautifully fair. Soon after five o’clock the 
various agents and instruments of the procession were in 
motion. Soon after 7 o’clock, the procession began to 
move from the Common. First came a cavalcade of 60 or 
70 young men, themselves and their horses dressed with 
wreaths and flowers. Next came the chief marshal of 
the day with his aids, followed by a band of music; then 
the city government, clergymen, &c. &c. After these, 
came the several Sabbath Schools of the city, bearing 
models or drawings of their respective meeting houses, 
banners, devices of every variety, with appropriate mot- 
toes, &&c. &c. ornamented with oak leaves, evergreens and 
flowers, the children, dressed in their holiday clothes, their 
faces beaming with health and happiness, their heads 
adorned with wreaths, and beautiful flowers. 

We could not count the number of children in the pro- 
cession; but the length of it was such that it required 
from thirty to forty minutes to pass any given point. 
There was a large number of carriages in the procession, 
drawn by horses; two or three by very small ponies ; 
others, by one, two, four and six horses; and then there 
were baby carriages, drawn by little boys, and carrying 
beautiful little children; and all—horses, carriages and 
children—adorned with the products of the woods and the 
flower gardens. 

The music of three full bands enlivened the march; 
and the voices of choirs of happy children, poured out in 
simple song, from among the waving branches of trees 
and the rustling of leaves and the fragrance of flowers, 
added greatly to the beauty and charm of the occasion. 

Among the devices which interested me especially were 
the models of several churches, the Tabernacle, South, 
East, and Universalist; a Moss covered Well, with its 
long sweep and old oaken bucket, from which a lad was 
drawing water, and beside which on the green grass, lay a 
beautiful spaniel, waiting his turn to drink ; a Temple of 
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Flora, with a living personification of the goddess herself, 
and a darling little child at her feet, a bud of promise. 
There was a harvest cart, dressed in the golden colored 
products of autumn, and filled with fair reapers, which was 
in fine taste. ‘There was also a beautiful white lamb, made 
of the petals of lilies, which attracted much attention ;.a 


group of archers, with their flower-wreathed bows and 


quivers, was much admired; a cross, with a little child 
reclining against its foot, with an open Bible in its lap, 
was another much admired device ; and likewise a group 
of youthful reapers, with their sickles in hand, and bring- 
ing their sheaves with them. 

It is in vain, however, to attempt to particularize ; for 
many things which have not been mentioned, were equal- 
ly beautifuy. I mention only such as I happen to remem- 
ber. The Bethel school in its boat, and bearing a full 
rigged ship along with it, and the children of the Alms 
House, neatly dressed and happy as the happiest, finished 
the long procession. 

Take it altogether, it has been one of the most beauti- 
ful shows ever witnessed among us; and some of your 
Boston gentlemen, who came down on purpose to enjoy 
the show, declare it impossible for metropolitan taste and 
means, to exceed this floral exhibition. 

After passing through the principal streets of the city, 
the procession halted on the Common, where ample ac- 
commodations for seating the company had been made. 
Refreshments, addresses, and music, vocal and instru- 
mental, closed the festivities of the day,—a day which has 
made many thousand people—old and young, happy, very 
happy. Yours, &c. . 
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Natural fistorp. 








SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 


I have met with several of these animals, and witnessed 
many wonderful and narrow escapes. A friend, who had 
been out shooting for some hours, coming home tired, 
without thought or reflection, was on the point of throw- 
ing himself on a stretcher to rést, when. he was suddenly 
pulled back by a bystander, who had observed a tremen- 
dous brown snake, coiled up on the opossum cloak. He 
was horrified, but providentially saved. The snake, of 
course, was soon dispatched. 

Another friend, on a cruise, put his saddle down for a 
pillow at night, as usual, and on lifting up the saddle flaps 
the next morning, he observed a deaf adder lying flat 
down. He soon dropped the saddle, and killed the snake. 
While giving our horses water one day, my cousin saw a 
black snake, half in, and half out of the water ; he shot it, 
and put it on an ant hill to watch the ants at work. While 
so engaged, its mate came at us, passing over my instep, 
in a state of great excitement; it was also shot. On go- 
ing over the Main Range, a deaf adder was observed 
creeping on a poor quail, which crouched on the ground, 
fascinated; we allowed the poor bird to fall a victim, and 
then struck at the adder. The blow did not take effect, 
and the reptile sprang three feet at my friend, who escaped 
unhurt; the adder was subsequently killed. 

Being one day encamped on the Main Range, for the 
purpose of cutting bark, with my brother and a friend, I 
had to go down to a little water hole to fill the quart pots 
for tea. While stooping down to my task, an enormous 
black snake slid down the bank, quacking and hissing. 
Before I could recover from my fright, he had passed over 
my arm, and up the opposite bank. I was too much ter- 
rified to shoot at him, though I had my gun at my side. 
Two more instances will suffice. A little girl, daughter 
of a friend of mine, playing on the verandah, was on the 
point of picking up what she thought a varnished piece of 
wood, so flat and straight was it extended, when her father 
called her back. The snake, (for such it turned out to 
be,) basking in the sun, proved to be a large diamond 
snake, about nine feet long. I was sitting with my sister, 
after the children were put to bed, and having heard that 
a snake had been seen in the house during the day, we 
were frightened. While engaged in conversation we heard 
noises of ‘‘ Cah, cah, cah,” issuing from the rafters and 
shingles ; and, to our horror, beheld a nasty yellow snake 
hanging down over our heads, as if about to spring upon 
us. Up we started, a ggm was soon brought to bear upon 
him, and he fell down. ound two mice inside him, for 
which, no doubt, he had visited us. 

[ Reminiscences of Australia. 








Benevolence. 








A KIND-HEARTED CHILD. 


There is, nearly in front of our office, an old pump, a 
kind of town pump, which every one may use, and whose 
wet and bespattered base speaks plainer than sign-boards 
could do, of water for man and horse; and a very excel- 
lent pump it is, too, never out of order, easily worked, and 
furnishing the purest, clearest, coolest water in the world. 
Many a thirsty school-boy and omnibus driver has refresh- 
ed himself at that pump ; the hackmen and draymen stop 
there, and the old iron ladle that hangs by its side has 
been pressed by many a sweet and pretty lip. It is no 
unusual thing, just after school hours, to see some little 
fellow, with his satchel over his shoulder, working away 
at the handle for ten minutes at a time, till all who have 
gathered round it have been supplied with drink ; but yes- 
terday the old pump was honored, as though an angel had 
blessed it. A rosy-cheeked girl, half hid im a-flood of glo- 
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rious curls, came bouncing by, driving her hoop as the / 
old, decrepid apple woman, whom every body knows, and 
whom no one passes without giving her a penny, was en- 
deavoring to obtain a drink. She had set down her bas- 
ket, but bent nearly double by the weight of her years and 
sorrows, was still compelled to lean upon her staff. The 
little Hebe saw the difficulty, and was in an instant at the 
handle. Holding the ladle until it was filled, she carried 
it gently to the lip of the old lady, then filled it again, 
while the warm, grateful thanks of the poor woman called 
the crimson to her cheek, which, as she hurried away, was 
deepened by the consciousness that she was observed. 
We shall ever remember that girl, and the joyous satisfac- 
tion with which she performed a good and kind action to 
the aged. The scene, and the hearty thanks of the old 
lady, called forcibly to mind, and not altogether inapprop- 
riately, the beautiful thought in Taiford’s tragedy of fon: 

«It is a little thing, 
To give a cup of water, yet its draught — 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May send a shock of pleasure to the soul 
More exquisite than when nectarious juice 
Renews the life of loy in happiest hours.” 

[Philadelphia Pennsylvanian. 


Editorial. 




















A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“ Grandpa, won’t you please tell us about the war?” 

“Tam afraid I have told you all the stories that I know, more 
than once, already.” 

“They are so interesting, that we shall be glad to hear them 
again.” 

“1 must try to think of one that Ihave not told you. DidI 
ever tell you about sleeping under water.” 

“No, Sir, never. Please tell us about it.” 

* When we lay at White Pleins, a party of us were placed on 
guard down toward the enemy’s lines. We were marched toa 
small clearing, in pe midst of which stood a small house. What 
we were placed there for, I cannot tell. We were surrounded 
by thick woods, and could not see the enemy until they were 
upon us, if they chose to attack us, and they could have passed 
us, on the way to our army, within twenty rods of us without our 
knowing it. I didn’t like our position at all. I knew that we 
could be shot, or surrounded, or taken, before we could make 
any resistance. 

I saw that the captain that commanded us looked pretty sober, 
and appeared anxious and watchful. I knew he didn’t feel much 
better satisfied with our position than I did.” 

“ Why didn’t he change it then ?” 

“He was placed there by his superior officer, and he had to 
obey orders. Implicit obedience to orders, is the duty of the 
soldier. No matter how great the danger may be, and no mat- 
ter how unwise the order may appear, each soldier must obey his 
officer, and each officer his superior. Well, as I wassaying, we 
kept our station till nearly noon. Weal thought it was best to 
keep pretty still. About noon, we saw a British officer with a 
white flag come out of the woods, in the direction of our army. 
Oar captain went to meet him. He told the captain that we 
were entirely surrounded, and advised him to surrender himself 
and his men prisoners, to avoid the loss of blood. When the 
captain was satisfied that the statement was true, he agreed to 
surrender. The enemy then advanced, and came out into the 
clearing. We snatched our arms, and were then marched off 
im the direction of the British camp,” 

“ How many British soldiers were there ?” 

‘¢] don’t know how many there were; they out-numbered us 
greatly, so that resistance was useless. When we had marched 
about a mile, we came out into a large road, and were ordered to 
halt.” 

“ Didn’t it make you feel pretty bad, to find that you was a 
prisoner ?” 

“I didn’t relish the idea very much, and I guess none of us 
did. There was one of my messmates that felt very bad, as well 
he might. He had deserted from the British army, and entered 
our service. His life was not therefore worth much, I had of- 
ten heard him say that he had ra’ e killed than taken.” 

“ What did he think they would @ to him?” 

“He knew they would put him to death, as soon as they found 
out that he was a deserter.” 

“ What made him desert ?” 

“ He said he was falsely accused of pilfering, and was severe- 
ly punished. I believed him, for he always appeared to be a 
very worthy man, and after the war was over, he came, and set- 
tled near where I then lived.” 

“They didn’t kill him then. How did he escape?” 

“ After we came to the road, as I said before, we halted. Pret- 
ty soon a party of cavalry came up and took charge of us, Some 
of them rode before us, and some behind us. The party which 
took us, marched back towards our army. As we were march- 
ing along, we came to a place where the road ran along on the 
edge of a steep bank. There was a fence between us and the 
edge of the bank, and some pine bushes behind the fence. I 
was marching by the side of Hill, the messmate I spoke of. He 
whispered to me, and said, “do as you see me do.” I didn’t 
know what he meant, but pretty soon, he touched my arm and 
said, “come.” Over the fence he went, andI after him, and 
down the bank we rolled, for more than a hundred feet, and 
landed in a thicket of pines, that concealed us from view.” 

“ Were you not hurt?” 





“ No, the bank that we leaped down was asand bank. It was 
like jumping on feathers.” 

* Didn’t they follow you?” 

“They couldn’t jump their horses down such a place, and they 
were not likely to dismount for the purpose of pursuing us on 
foot. They fired a few shot after us, but as they did not see us, 
they did us no harm. A couple of them rode on rapidly for the 
purpose of getting into the valley, in which we landed. Hill, 
who was well acquainted with the nature of the ground in the 
vicinity, said we must be off, or they would soon be upon us. 
We hurried on, and soon came to a considerable stream. We 
heard the horsemen not far behind us. “ Follow me,” said Hill. 
He plunged into the water, and I after him. There was a large 
butternut tree, standing on the banks of the stream. The water 
had washed the earth out from beneath a portion of its roots 
which projected out into the water several feet. He dove under 
the roots, and come up under the bank, or under the roots where 
there was a place between the roots large enough to keep his 
head above water. I followed-him. There we were all under 
water but our head, and completely out of sight. Very soon our 
pursuers came along the bank, and rode almost over our heads. 
They passed on, and we did not dare leave our place till we 
were sure they had returneg. This did not take place till long 
after dark, Then we heard them ride over our heads again. In 
the mean time, I had found a place under the tree where I could 
lie down and keep my head above water. In that position I fell 
asleep, and slept more than an hour.” 

“ Did Hill go to sleep also 2” 

“ No, his head was in too much danger to allow him to sleep. 
After the troopers had been gone for some time we’came out, 
and took off our clothes and wrung them out, and then set off 
for our camp, which we reached a little before daylight.” 

“* What became of the rest of your party >” 

“They were kept prisoners for a longtime. Some of them 
died in the hands of the enemy, and the rest were exchanged at 
last. They had a harder time of it than we did.” 

**J never,heard this story before. I guess grandpa can re- 
member some other ones that he hasn’t told us.” 

“Perhaps I can, at another time.” Jo Ae 








Variety. 
SINGULAR INSTINCT OF A’ PELICAN. 


When a British regiment was returning to England from the 
Expedition to Egypt under thetalented and gallant Abercrombie, 
there accompanied them a tame Pelican which had been taken 
in Egypt with a broken wing, and which had been amputated by 
the surgeon. It soon happened that while it was on board ship 
the other wing was also broken, and it had to undergo the same 
operation. Severe as this was, however, the bird recovered, but 
always appeared alarmed when the surgeon came near him, 
though perfectly familiar and at ease with the rest of his fellow- 
passengers, both those of the regiment and the ship’s company— 
taking fish and other food with great familiarity out of their 
hands. One day, however, he appeared very uneasy and cer- 
tainly very ill, so much so, that all thought he was dying—when 
with the fine point on the end of his huge bill, he opened a vein 
under the stump of one of his wings, and thus let himself bleed 
—after which he soon recovered, and was brought by the officer 
to whom he belonged to Scotland. This singular bird was well 
known to many persons in Edinburgh, having attached itself to 
the lady of the house and fortunately to the cook, both of whom 
it would follow like a dog. But it was observed to be exceed- 
ingly afraid of going into the water, aware probably that by the 
loss of its wings, it had lost its balance, which is so necessary 
to birds both on the water and on the wing. 


—— Son 
AFFECTION. 


We sometimes meet with men, who seem to think that any in- 
dulgence in an affectionate feeling is weakness. They will re- 
turn from a journey, and greet their families with a distant dig- 
nity, and move among their children with the cold and lofty 
splendor of an iceberg, surrounded by its broken fragments. 

here is hardly a more unnatural sight on earth than one of 
those families without a heart. A father had better extinguish 
his boy’s eyes, than take away his heart. Who that has expe- 
rienced the joys of friendship, and values sympathy and affec- 
tion, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s scene- 
ry, than be robbed of the hidden treasures of his heart. Who 
would not rather bury his wife, than bury his love for her? Who 
would not rather follow his child to the grave, than entomb his 

arental affections? Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 

ndulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, parental, and 
fraternal love. Think it not a weakness, God is love. Love 
God, love everybody, and everything that is lovely. Teach your 
children to love, to love ‘the rose, the robin; to love their pa- 
rents; to love their God. Let it be the studied object of their 
domestic culture to give them warm hearts, ardent affections. 
Bind your whole family together by these strong cords. You 
cannot make them too strong. Religion is love; love to God, 
love to man.—Chambers’ Journal 


eS eee 
SECRET OF LIVING ALWAYS EASY. 


An Italian bishop having'struggled through great difficulties 
without complaining, and met with much opposition in the dis- 
charge of his Episcopal functions, without ever betraying the 
least impatience, an intimate friend of his, who highly admired 
those virtues, which he conceived it impossible to imitate, one 
day asked the prelate if he could tell him the secret of being al- 
ways easy. “ Yes,” replied the old man, “I can teach you my 
secret, and will do so very readily. It consists in nothing more 
than in making Ye use of my eyes.” His friend begged him 
to explain. “Most willingly,” said the bishop. “In whatever 
state I am, I first of all look up to heaven, and remember that 
my principal business here is to get there; I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind the space I shall shortly oceu- 
py in it; I then look abroad into ithe world, and observe what 
multitudes there are who in all respects have more cause to be 
unhappy than — Thus I learn where true happiness is 

laced, where all our cares must end, and how very little reason 
have to repine or complain.” 











NOB LE HEARTED SAILOR. 


Coroner Walters was called, on Monday last, to hold an in- 
quest at an emigrant boarding house in Cherry street, on the 
body of a child which had died from starvation. In calling to- 
gether his jury, he brought in an old sailor, who had lately land- 
ed from his ship after along voyage. Soon after the inquest had 
been held, the poor widowed mather of the child fell into a fit of 
weeping, as if her very heart was broken. Most of the jury was 
unaffected by her sobbings, but the heart of the old sailor was 
touched, and he was not ashamed to manifest it. He walked up 
to the woman, took her by the hand, shook it in the most affec. 
tionate manner, said — thing that he could think of to console 
her in affliction, and put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a 
handful of bright half dollars, which he threw into her lap. He 
patted her upon the shoulder, told her to wipe away her tears, 
and then took his departure.—N- Y. T'ribune. 


—_@——_ 
IT IS MY LIFE. 


A littl girl in M. became hopefully pious, at ten years of age, 
while attending the Sabbath School. She took great delight in 
reading her Bible. 

A thoughtless sister asked her one day, 

“ Why do you read the Bible so much ?” 

She replied, 

“It is my life. I cannot live without the Bible.” 


“ This is a precious book indeed, 
Happy the child that loves to read! 
Tis God’s own word, which he has given, 
To show our souls the way to heaven!” 
[Facts for Sabbath Schools. 


ee 
RICHARD REYNOLDS. 


A lady applied to the late philanthropist of Bristol, Richard 
Reynolds, on behalf of a little orphan boy. After he had given 
liberally, she said, “‘ When he is old enough, I will teach him to 
name and thank his benefactor.” “Stop,” said the good man, 
“thou art mistaken. We do not thank the clouds for rain, 
Teach him to look higher, and thank Him who giveth both the 
clouds and the rain.” 








— Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


EVENING HYMN. 


Lord protect me while I sleep, 
Kindly watch me through the night; 
Danger from my pillow keep, 

Bring me to the morning light. 


Pardon all that I have done, 
Which thine eye did not approve ; 
May I with the morning sun, 
Rise to praise preserving love. 


Saviour, hear me when I pray, 

Childish though my prayers may be. 

If I live to see the day, 

Give me grace to live to thee. E. B. 














I AM A DEBTOR. 


When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun, 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finished story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


When f hear the wicked call 

On the rocks and hills to fall, 
When I see them start and shrink, 
On the fiery deluge brink, 

Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


When I stand before the throne, 
Dressed in beauty not my own, 
When I see thee as thou art, 
Love thee with unsinning heart, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


Chosen not for good in me, 

Wakened up from wrath to flee, . 
Hidden in the Saviour’s side, 

By the Spirit sanctified, 

Teach me, Lord, on earth to show, 

By my love, how much I owe. 


a 


THE LOCKED TREASURES. 


Pray, mother, just unlock this box, 
‘This is the tiny key ; 

And there is something here you know, 
I long have wished to see. 

Don’t weep, mamma, I’ll only look, 
Surely ’twill give no pain, 

And then will lock the treasures up, 
And put them back again. 


My dear, the contents of this box 
ost precious relics are; 
For it contains sweet Jessie’s locks, 
And likeness of papa ! 


With trembling hand she raised the lid, 
The child in wonder gazed; 

He smooth’d the locks, and to his lips 
His father’s likeness raised. 

As gently down he drew the lid, 

a 

‘Again Pas y, mo 

here’s nothing living here.” 

You tell me I should never grieve 
For what God takes away ; 

You bid me say, “ His will be done,” 
When I kneel down to pray: 

So, mother, let me wipe your tears: 
Look at my pretty toy ; 

The mother felt the keen rebuke, 
And clasp’d her darling boy! 
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